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“Truth ” said in 1923: 


And this fact is worth consideration 
by those who have so far not made use 
ot Mr. Hureomb’s services. New clients 
will profit by taking the experience of old 
clients for a guide, Whether they need an 
expert valuation of any sort of property 
for insurance, probate or sale, or whether 
they have valuable property to dispose of, 
they are not likely to go far wrong it they 
pon or the business to Mr. Hurcomb. 
To-day his only address is Calder House, 
Piceadilly, London, W.1 





The President of The Law Society (1923- 


and read as ‘I always do your advertise- 








i924) wrote: 
“Dear Mr. Hurcomh, 
“J am mueh obliged for your letter, 


ments with much interest. [ have often 
had* the benefit of vour assistance, and 
you have acted for many of my clients— 
in some cases disposing of very valuable 
property. I know of no one in whom [ 
have greater confidence both as regards 
probity and ability; and I know that 
many of my Firm’s Clients are glad to 
have been introduced to you.” 











W. E. HURCOMB is Txt 
VALUER to all the \eading 
Firms of Family Solicitors, 
and to the most important 
Banks and their branches, 
The principal himself is 
mainly concerned in valu- 
ing Jewels, Pearls, Silver, 
ete., but for the valuation 
of ' Pictures, Porcelain, 
Tapestry, Antique and 
Modern Furniture he is 
assisted by a very able and 
competent staff. The Estate 
Duty Office and the Public 
Trustee have availed them- 
selves of W. E. Hurcomb’s 
expert knowledge, and the 
most notable valuations for 
Probate, etc., that have 
been carried out include 





Ugbrooke Park (for the 
executors of the late 
Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh); the late Lord and 
Lady Brampton, and 
numerous other dukes, 
earls, baronets, knights, 
and hundreds of lesser 
degree. ; 

Sales on premises, ¢con- 
tents of residences a 
speciality, Valuations for 
Probate. Insurance, ete., 
at moderate fees. Weekly 
Auction Sales of Pearls. 
Diamonds, Old Silver, 
Sheffield Plate. No Buying- 
in Changes, Stamps Pur- 
chased for Cash. Parcels 
Safe Registered post. 

Ww. E. Hurcoms, the 


Arundel Castle & Norfolk Piccadilly Auction Gal- 
House, W. (for the exe Two-handled Silver leries, Calder House (en- 


cutors to the late Duke Cup, weight 80 oz., 
sold for 


of Norfolk); Devenshire 


House, Piccadilly ; Thorn- 
den Hall (for the executors 
of the late Lord Petre); 





trance, 1, Dover Street). 
£276. Piceadilly, London, W.1. 
’Phone: Regent 475. 


HURCOMB. 
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EWKESBURY ABBEY is well-known to. 

lovers of old stained glass as enshrining 
one of the greatest treasures of that kind in 
England. It may be useful to note that, 
on the occasion of its restoration and the 
service of thanksgiving for its completion on 
Lady Day, The Times of Mar. 25 prints an 
excellent description of it—with some notes 
on stained glass and its manufacture—by 
the Recorder of Tewkesbury. There had 
been some ignorant treatment of the windows 
in the early nineteenth century, but this 
has been rectified and now what we see 1s 
virtually what our fathers saw 600 years 
ago when the glass was first set up. A 
thorough cleaning has revealed much that 
had been lost, and enabled some re-arrange- 
ment, obviously necessary, to be made—such 
as the putting back of heads, or pieces of a 
robe or a foot, to their proper places. 
Modern heads have been taken away. We 
are glad to learn that in the opinion of 
those fitted to judge» the work has been most 
satisfactorily accomplished. 


FEW links with the past of which we have 

seen the recent severing had connected 
us more surely and more widely with 
Victorian literature than the life of Madame 
Belloc, which ended, at the age of 95, on 
March 23. She was Bessy Raynor Parkes, 
great-grand-daughter of Priestley, the dis- 
coverer of oxygen. She gave a children’s 
party in Great George Street, Westminster, 
in honour of Queen Victoria’s coronation ; 
signed, with Florence Nightingale and 
Harriet Martineau and two other co-signa- 
tories, the first petition for the suffrage for 
women ever presented to Parliament; accom- 
panied Mrs. Gaskell to Haworth to collect 
material for the Life of Charlotte Bronté; 
and was the one chosen confidant who 
received from George Eliot avowal of her 
decision to unite her life with Lewes’s. Mrs. 
Browning was her friend; and George Sand 
her correspondent. In 1867 she married 
Louis Belloc, a French barrister, and had 
her French home looted and partially 
destroyed by the Germans in the Franco-Ger- 
man war. She had been a delicate girl, 
and was never a strong woman, but her 
mental vigour was great, and she preserved 
it unimpaired into extreme old age. Late 
in life she published three books, compiled 
from her memories, which were received with 





‘no little appreciation. 
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W: were recently noting endeavours to put 
down the practice of human sacritice | 
lt appears, from a com- | 


among the Nagas. 
munication of the Morning Post’s correspon- 
dent at Calcutta (Mar, 25) that the problem 
arises even in India itself. At Mandla, in 
the Central Provinces, a man, who was 
formerly a Government servant, with his two 
sons, has been sentenced to death for killing 
his daughter as a sacrifice to the Goddess 
Kali in order to save his grandson, a child 
of fourteen, whom the family believed to be 
possessed. This proving of no avail the 
boy was starved, bound hand and foot, and 
placed naked in the open near a spot where 
a holy man—who seems to have directed 
these proceedings—had his dwelling, under 
which treatment he died. 
(THE Edwin Smith medical papyrus of 1600 
B.c., now belonging to the New York 
Historical Society, is yielding, under the 
study of Professor James H. Breasted, aston- 
ishing evidence of the medical knowledge 
possessed by the Egyptians at that period. 
Part of the papyrus contains a treatise of 
a quack physician with a chapter on ‘“‘ How 
to change an old man into a young man 
of twenty,”’ but the main text, in a different 
hand, is that of a solid work on scientific 
medicine. showing that the writer knew 
paralysis of one side of the body to be caused 
by the affection of the other side of the 
brain, and the control of the members of the 
body to be operated from different centres in 
the brain. This is knowledge among our- 
selves of comparatively recent date, and upon 
which modern surgery has somewhat plumed 
itself as a great advance. 


(THE Irish Times of Mar. 23 has received | 
by its ‘‘ Foreign Service ’’ a new Johann | 


Orth story according to which an aged pedlar 


named Albert Goebel, who recently died at | 
Vienna in the Charity Hospital is in truth | 
as Archduke Johann | 


Johann Orth, who, 
Salvator left Austria in 1883 to marry a 


woman whom he had met in a Vienna Café. | 


Leopold Oecelfling —ex-Archduke Leopold — 
declares that the old servants who have 
identified him are mistaken, seeing that the 
dead man has not the Hapsburg aquiline 
nose. The widow declares her husband told 


her long ago that he was Johann Orth. She | 


is: striving to establish his identity, not in 


order to make any sort of claim for herself, | 
but to ensure his interment in the family | 


burial-place of the Capucins. She is not 
the heroine of:‘his devoted exile (who is 
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dead) but a working-woman, whom he 
married at Saarbricken, where he opened 
a small restaurant upon his return to 
Europe. The doubts about the identity 
arise from the shipwreck on the first flight 


to Buenos Ayres, when the true Johann Orth 


was reported to have been drowned. 


HE fire at Madame Tussaud’s, which took 
place just too late to find mention in 
our columns of last week, must not be passed 
by altogether in silence, though our readers 
have already had everything that can be 
said about it copiously put before them in 
the public press. It may be useful for 
reference to note that The Times of Mar, 20 
—besides a vivacious leader—gave, on p. 17, 
a useful short account of Marie Tussaud, 
née Grosholtz. Her career proved itself the 
most conspicuous link between London and 
the ancien régime of France, a point of view 
_from which we are more inclined to regret 
the disappearance of the famous show than 
even from that of the Napoleonic relics. 


At the sale of the Britwell books this week 
at Sotheby’s Dr. Rosenbach, who was 
the chief purchaser, bought for £620 the 
little quarto of 120 leaves, printed in Lon- 
don by “R. A.” (? Robert Aylett or 
Richard Argall) in 1621, containing the 
only known copy of ‘The Song of Songs 
which was Solomons.’ The same purchaser 
bought also Sir William Berkeley’s ‘ Lost 
Lady’ — a tragi-comedy, unbound, bearing 
several contemporary corrections (£270), and 
Calvin’s ‘ Forme of Prayers,’ etc., 1656, with 
_the bookplate of Thomas Pownall, Governor 
of Massachusetts (£190). Dr. Rosenbach 
has been active in Paris also where he bought 
last week, at the sale of M. René Descamps- 
Scrive’s library, a particularly fine set in two 
volumes, of the fine eighteenth century work 
‘Le Monument du Costume Physique et 
Moral.’ . 
On the following day the most interesting 
| event—to the point of creating some sensa- 
' tion—was the sale, to Dr. Rosenbach again, 


'of a contemporary plagiarism of _Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ It is but a 
fragment of 15 leaves quarto, printed by 
Richard Jones, London, 1594; its title 
‘none and Paris’ being known only from 
the entry in the Stationers’ Registry. One 
| “TH.” is the author, but whom the initials 
designate we do not know. It was sold for 
16s. in 1833; bidding on this occasion sta 

| at £700, and reached £3,800 before the pur- 
| chaser acquired it. “4 ; 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE OLDEST MARKET IN THE,.WORLD 


[a oldest Market in the World still being 
held is, unquestionably, that of the 
Campo de’ Fiori (‘‘ the field of Flowers ’’) 
in Kome. It has been continuously kept 
on the self-same spot, that is to say the 
ancient Campus Martius, week in and week 
out, from the earliest period of the Republic, 
and, most probably, from that of the Kings, 
down to the present day, regardless alike of 
wars and revolutions. 

It is closed in on all sides by lofty houses, 
closely ‘built over marrow and crowded 
streets. As one enters one finds oneself in 
a wide open space, in the midst of which 
stands the bronze statue of Giordano Bruno 
by Ettore Ferrari, hooded and clad as a 
monk, with his hands folded over a broad- 
bound book, the attitude in which he suffered 
martyrdom at the stake on this very spot for 
his advanced opinions at the hands of the 
“Holy ’’ Inquisition in 1600. 

When tied to the stake [says Berti, his 
biographer] he declared that he died a martyr 
and willingly, even though his soul should not 
ascend to Paradise with the smoke of his fire. 
But that was of no consequence to him, if he 
spoke the truth. He bore the slow agonies of 
burning without a cry or moan; and, when a 
crucifix was thrust fore him, turned his 
head scornfully away. 

Around the base of his statue are always, 
in every month of the year, booths of flowers 
in great quantity, richness and variety, and 
—unlike those of Covent Garden—grown in 
the neighbouring countryside. From these 
the Market takes its name. It is thought 
by the learned that, in ancient times, a 
statue of the goddess Flora stood on the 
same site where, now, is that of Bruno. This 
is borne out by the fact that there is in the | 
Vatican a statue of the goddess of flowers, 
which was found in this very place. How- 
ever that may be, it is, surely, a charming 
circumstance that the statue of this brave 
man, who gave his life in that terrible way, 
to maintain great truths of Science, should 
always be surrounded by flowers. 

Wednesday has been, time out of mind, the 
day of the market (except the flower-market, | 
which is held every day), perhaps, “because 
that day was dedicated to Mercury, . the 


Patron god of merchants, travellers—and — 
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thieves! On that day, the roadway of the 
principal among the long narrow’ lanes 
leading into the Market Square is always 
filled by an extended double row of booths, 
set closely together. On them are displayed 
almost ‘every imaginable variety of cloth 
stuffs. There one may find, original 
Gobelin tapestries of the fifteenth century ; 
and silks and velvets, heavily embroidered 
with gold, from the wardrobes of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century cardinals and mag- 
nificos, with their colours almost as fresh as 
ever. Such were the dyes of those days! 


Further on, in the piazza of the Market, 
one finds the greatest incongruity in the 
objects offered for sale: antiquities,: false 
and real—principally the former; ‘‘ artistic 
notions,’”? such as miniature imitations of 
monuments of the Eternal City, or of ‘‘ the 
leaning tower of Pisa,’ or ‘‘the duomo at 
Florence,”’ and the like. Among pieces: of 
old and rusty iron, we see the huge keys 
and colossal locks still in use in Italy and 
Spain, not for ‘‘ dungeons dank and drear,”’ 
but for the doors of ordinary dwelling-houses, 
even those recently built. In another part 
are oil-painted pictures out of the studios 
of the art-students of different nationalities 
with whom Rome abounds—from huge can- 
vasses of historical subjects, which remind 
one of Marcel’s ‘ Crossing of the Red Sea’* 
that terminated in an advertisement for’ a 
rew steamboat line, to tiny daubs of flowers 
and other still-life with a distinctly feminine 
touch. There are cheap socks, stockings 
and male underwear to catch the unwary; 
rickety photograph frames; English flannel 
shirts; French chemises; American shoes; 
Italian rustic boots of inflexible crude lea- 
ther; wooden clogs; and cioce, a kind of 
antique shoe still worn in the Sabine moun- 
tains and on the Roman Campagna, which 
resembles the Indian moccasin somewhat, 
except that it is bound round the leg with 
thongs in the manner one sees in Byzantine 
and Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts. 

Toys there are of every variety. The 
amiable wooden ‘‘ gee-gee’’; the martial 
drum and ear-splitting trumpet; dolls of all 
sorts and sizes; toy soldiers, wooden, tin’ and 
leaden; medieval knights, recalling: ‘‘ Or- 
lando Furioso;’’ ancient Roman legionaries; 
barbaric Gauls; finally, gladiators, martyrs, 
wild beasts and other adjuncts of the 
Colosseum. Toy theatres appear, also, of 
every quality and price, scenes which remind 


*La Vie de Bohéme’ by Miirger. 
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one of real stock-company houses, such as | 
the ‘‘ red drawing-room set,”’ ‘‘ palace of the 
Grand-Duke,’’ ‘‘ Baron’s castle,’’ ‘‘ wayside | 
inn,’ and ‘‘ country road with moveable | 
windmill.’”’ The actors are controlled by | 
wires fastened to hooks on the top of their | 
heads, and are arrayed in historical costumes | 
of brilliant colours and many periods. The | 
Epiphany is the time to buy these toy | 
theatres. Why, I don’t really know; but, | 
at that time, they are more splendid in| 
quality and variety than at any other time | 
of the year. | 
There are booths for tin-ware, copper-ware, | 
earthenware, kitchen-ware and every other | 
kind of ware; terra-cotta statuettes of the | 
Madonna, of the Venus di Milo, Lucrezia | 
Borgia, Lucrezia Borghesi (the beautiful 
sister of Napoleon) and Garibaldi; 
imitations of spotted dogs in plaster of Paris, 
with curly tails to pick them up by while 
dusting the furniture; neck-ties of such 
colours as could only have been evolved from | 
a kaleidescope; wax candles for burning in 
churches in recognition of answered prayers, 
and votive offerings in the shape of silver or 
nickel-plated hearts with a gold or brass 
flame issuing dramatically from the cleft on 
the top; highly tinted religious postcards, 
often imitations of Old Masters, so ‘‘ vivid ”’ | 
that it would not be surprising if they caused | 
the Old Masters to writhe in their graves. 
Among other lovely objects of a like 
character, I once saw there the molar tooth of | 
an ancient hermit, guaranteed to be genuine ; 
and, on another occasion, a bony splinter 
from the skeleton of St. Anne, for which the | 
dealer asked ten dollars but, ultimately, let | 
it go for seven and a half. To this emporium | 
of the world’s odds-and-ends come also but- 
tons and blacking from England; _ shoe-laces 
from Germany; ‘‘ pearl”’ buttons, tape and 
ribbands from France; nested drinking-cups 
from America; thread, needles, carded 
worsted and thimbles from Manchester; 
‘* Boston ’’ shoe protectors, really from Liver- 
pool; cheap native modern mpiolica and 
mosaics, gems, jewellery and—anything but 
— precious stones; very nasty sweetmeats | 
for hardened young Italian stomachs; _note- | 
paper and envelopes; second-hand medicine 
bottles; scraps of cheap lace to trim female | 
underwear; emigrants’ hairy leather trunks ; 
bird cages; brooms; live rabbits; picture- | 
frames, many of which date back to the six- | 
teenth century and are very beautiful; tooth- | 
brushes, very coarse and hairy; chess-boards 
and chess-men ; umbrellas; bed-quilts; ward- 
robes: bookcases; early Christian terra- | 


| 
| 
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cotta lamps from the Catacombs; symbolic 
pottery such as the mystic fish, dove, ete. 
from the same source; terra-cotta masks of 
Silenus and other satyrs, miniature copies, 
made in ancient times to imitate those used 
in the Roman theatre; religious statuettes : 
iron bedsteads; mattresses; Latin Bibles; 
bellows; pocket microscopes and bicycles, 

There are, also, scaldine, open earthenware 
vessels, with a handle above, which, when 
filled with charcoal, keep the hands warm in 
winter, when the icy trumontana blows down 
from the surrounding snow-clad mountains; 
and which are carried about by women of 
the lower classes in cold corridors of the 
thick-walled old Roman houses and in the 
street, taking the place of our muffs and, 
certainly, much cheaper. 

As varied and incongruous as_ the 
merchandise is the assortment of human 
types. Every Wednesday the Market, espec- 


| ially round the bookstalls, teems with black- 


robed priests, greasy and badly shaved, in 
wide-spreading hats; monks of all sorts of 
strange orders; sandal-footed friars, ‘‘ black, 
Beggars swarm 
at one’s elbow at every turn, with their ever- 
lasting sing-song professional whine; and in 
every form of imaginable—and unimaginable 
—deformity and stage of loathsome disease. 
There are paralytics with withered hands so 


| sensitive as to tremble every time a well- 


dressed person approaches them, though I 
have seen the same hands stationary enough 


| in lonely streets, when their owners have 


been, as it were, ‘‘off the stage.’”’ There 
are, also, blind men, who pray the Virgin 
and Saints may bring you, too, ‘‘ before you 


| die,’’ to their unenviable condition if you 


are not prompt enough in expressing your 
compassion in a tangible form. One sees 
cripples on crutches; others minus an arm— 
though, perhaps, one is skillfully hidden 
under his ample ragged jacket; or minus a 
leg, or an arm and a leg; or—worse still— 
minus both arms and both legs, grovelling 
anatomies, creeping through life and this 
busy scene of it, almost under the horse’s 
hoofs of passing vehicles, on two slabs of 


| wood, studded with brass knobs below and 


covered with leather above. Hunchbacks— 


'both men and women — appear suddenly 


before one, as if they had sprung from the 
earth below. These are always common in 
Italy and, often, deliberately deformed by 
their parents in infancy to qualify them, 
later on, for this the most compassionable 
of all specialities in the lucrative trade of 
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begging. It will be remembered that 
Leopardi, the poet, was one of these unfortu- 
nates. 

Hawkers, with trays swung round their 
necks, vend false lace, ‘‘ pearl’’ buttons and 
dried-up blacking in the loud and uncouth 
Roman dialect, the very antithesis to the 
mellifluous Italian-——-of Tuscany, for instance. 
They will try to sell you garters, ‘‘ di Bos- 
ton,” as they call them, of the variety known 
in Boston as ‘‘ Paris garters.’’ Here may 
often be seen the man draped with shoelaces 
like a cape, this being his customary costume, 
except on Sundays, in whatever part of the 
Eternal City you may meet him. Perhaps, 
however, the most interesting of these 
itinerant vendors is the man with the 
reversed umbrella, on which are displayed 
ladies’ fans, pocket handkerchiefs, men’s 
socks and what not ?—truly the very smallest 
store, or shop, in all the world! 

In another adjoining piazza is the part of the 
Market dedicated time-out-of-mind to the 
Muses; and where, in ancient times, were sold 
beautiful illuminated editions by famous 
copyists of Virgil and Lucretius one may, 
still, buy fine old vellum-bound sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century black- 
letter tomes, from huge folios down to 
miniature volumes in the most exquisite 
print, all with artistic title-pages, orna- 
mental initials and fantastic colophons; 
and bearing the stamp of the Papal censor 
or the freer imprint of the Venetian Press. 

Here, lastly, for a few francs are to be 
picked up money which was in circulation 
when Julius Caesar was cutting his wisdom 
teeth, Caligula entertaining his horse at 
table, or Nero fishing for good-looking girls 
with golden nets, 7 

A. H. Cooper-Pricnarp. 





MILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN. 


(See cxlvi., pp. 353, 391, 431, 464; cxlvii., 
pp. 511, 298,314; exlviii., p. 58). 


_An asterisk denotes that biographical 
information will be found below, in an 
alphabetical order. 
: 50 June, 1740. 
vacat. Mervyn Pratt, Esqr., Colonel of a 
1. Regiment of Foot raised or to be 
raised, and to be Capt. of a Com- 


pany in said Regt. by Commission 
dated 30 June, 1740. 
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(Robert Maxwell, Esqr., Col. & Capt., 
6 May, 1751). 

Kilner Evat, Esqr., Capt.-Lieut. 

Hugh Reily, Ensign. 


2. William Fitz Herbert, Esqr., Lieut.- 
Col. and Capt. 
John Dermot, Lieut. 
Hugh Moore, Ensign. 


5. William Stuart,* Esqr., Major and 
Capt. 
Barclay Cosby,* Lieut. 
Stuart King, Ensign. 


4. Robert Wills, Esqr., Capt. of Grena- 
diers. 
John Boyle, first Lieut. 
William Willson, second Lieut. 


William Fitz Herbert, jun., Esqr., 
Capt. 

[replaced by William Stewart, Esqr. }* 

Kidward Roberts, Lieut. 

John Sims, Ensign. 


qn 


6. Benjamin Pratt, Esqr., Capt. 
William Mortimer, Lieut. 
Alexander Mortimer, Ensign. 


7. Arnold Cosby,* Esq., Capt. ) dead 
Samuel Teate, Lieut. » Berkly 
Allan Adams, Ensign. ) Cosby. 


8. Kdward Beaty, Esqr., Capt. ) dead 


John Thompson, Lieut. - Mervyn 
William Davis, Ensign. ) Pratt. 

9. Richard Cross, Esqr., Capt. 
William Gamble, jun., Lt. | Daniel 
Nathan. Higginbotham, , Stanford 


Ensign. ) 


10. Hayns Wade, Esqr., Capt. 
Edward Wade, Lieut. 
Andrew Higginbotham, Ensign. 


Arnold Cossy, of Skeas, Co. Cavan, J.P. 
July 14, 1742, was eldest son of Edward 
Cosby, of Skeas, by Catherine Stewart. He 
married, settlements April 22, 1729, Rebecca, 
only daughter of Thomas Ellis, of Monag- 
han, and step-daughter of John Thompson 
(see 1715 list), and died, prerog. admon., 
May 3, 1745, having had (with four daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, Catherine, Rebecca—appar- 
ently wife of Edward Reilly, see 1727 list— 
and Anne), an only son, Thomas of Beeks 
Court, Co. Cavan, High Sheriff, 1765, 
married, Prerog. marr. lic., Jan. 27, 1758, 
Catherine, daughter of Capt. William Stop- 
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ford,\ 1st Regt. of Horse, brother of James, 
1st Earl of Courtown, by whom he had a son 
the Rey. Arnold Cosby, M.A., of Beeks | 
Court, Rector of Killenkere, diocese of Kil- | 
more, and of Stradbally, diocese of Leigh- | 
lin, who married Frances, daughter of ~~ 
Rev. John Beatty, Vicar of Garvaghy, Co. 
Down, and died Jan, 19, 1817. He was | 
ancestor of the Cosbys of Co. Down. 





Barclay Cossy (afterwards Capt. in suc- | 
cession to his brother, Arnold, above) was | 
2nd son of Edward Cosby, of Skeas, High | 
Sheriff 1701 (see 1708 list). He was bapt. | 
at Kilmore Cathedral, April 6, 1703. 


William Stewart, or Steuart, of Bailie- | 
borough Castle, Co. Cavan, High Sheriff 
1749, M.P., Co. Cavan, 1765-68, and- New- 
castle, Co. Dublin, 1769-76, J.P., Barrister- 
at-Law, 1737, was only son of Charles 
Stewart, of Bailieborough, Gilstown, Co. 
Meath, and Mount Stewart and Dunmucky, 
parish of Kilsallaghan, Co. Dublin, Barris- | 
ter-at-law, by his first wife, Margaret Cosby, 
apparently sister of Arnold and Edward 
Cosby. (See 1702 and 1708 lists). He was 
bern in Dublin, entered T.C.D. March 15, 
1725-6, aged 15, entered the Middle Temple 
April 1, 1726. He married 1st, settlements 
1741, Jane, daughter of Thomas Trotter. 
LL.D., Judge of the Prerogative Court in 
Dublin. She died Sept., 1766. He married 
2nd, prerog. marr. lic., Dec. 23, 1767, 
Henrietta, widow of Robert Saunderson, of 
Drumkeen, Co. Cavan, and daughter of 
Anthony Atkinson, of Cangort, King’s Co., 
M.P. William Stewart died suddenly, 
Aug., 1778, having had by his first wife a 
son and a daughter, viz:—(1) Charles, of 
Bailieborough Castle, M.P., Co. Cavan, 1783- 
90 and 1790-93, married at St. Peter’s, Dub- 
lin, Feb. 20, 1772, Jane, daughter of John 
Madden, of Maddenton (now Hilton Park), 
Co. Monaghan, and died s.p. Feb. 23, 1793. 
(1) Rebecca, married Nov., 1780, Thomas 
Corry;.of Fairfield, Rockcorry Co. Monaghan, 
and conveyed the Bailieborough estate to that 
family. (See ‘Monaghan Militia Lists,’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ 13 S. i. 88, Aug. 4, 1923). 

Major William Stewart’s great-grand- 
father had at least two sons (with a daughter, | 
Elizabeth, who married 1st James Dingley, 
and 2nd, 1699, the Rev. Thomas Dobson, 
Vicar of Mullingar), viz.:—(1) The Right 
Hon. William, General in the Army, Colonel | 
of the 9th Foot, Commander-in-Chief of 
Queen Anne’s Forces in Ireland 1711, M.P., 
Co.* Waterford, 1703-14, born about 1652, | 
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| above. 


| Fleet, 1751, died 1757. 


| Jane, wife of —— Nugent. 








married 1st, Catherine, Viscountess Grandi- 
son, widow of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. Edward 
Villiers, and daughter of John FitzGerald 
of Dromana, Co. Waterford. She died Dec. 
26, 1725, and General Stewart married 2nd 
lic., Jan. 27, 1725/6, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Rowland Alston, Bart., and died June 
4, 1726, buried in Westminster Abbey. (See 
Chester’s Registers of West. Abbey, pp. 315 
and 318). (2) John. Either this John or 
another brother had four sons and three 
daughters, viz.: —(1) William, Brigadier- 
General in the Army, married the Hon. Mary 


| Villiers, sister of John, Earl of Grandison, 


and daughter of Viscountess Grandison, see 
He died Nov. 10, 1736, inscription 
in Bath Abbey. (2) James, Admiral of the 
(3) John, Colonel 
ancestor of Srevart, of 
Carlow. [Burke's 


in the Army, 
Steuart’s Lodge, Co. 


| ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1863, under ‘‘ Steuart of 


Steuart’s Lodge,’? makes him a son of the 
Earl of Galloway; this is an error, as the 
Steuart wills prove]. (4) CuHartss, of 
Bailieborough, see below. (1) Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Benjamin Gregory, of May- 
nooth, Co. Kildare, Chaplain to General 
Stewart’s Regt. (2) Elinor, wife of Mathew 
Wilder, of Castle Wilder, Co. Longford. (3) 
Her will, as of 
Derrymore, Co. Westmeath, proved Prerog., 
Feb. 9, 1737/8. 

Charles Stewart, of Bailieborough, married 
his first wife, Margaret Cosby, by Kilmore 
marriage licence dated Jan. 17, 1709/10. He 
says in his will, ‘“‘ I and my first wife 
Margaret, Edward Cosby, Esqr., and James 
Lucy ”’ joined in levying fines. So she was 
probably Edward’s sister. He married 2nd, 
at St. John the Evangelist’s, Dublin, June 
13, 1717, Sarah, daughter of James Moutray, 
of Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone, M.P., and died 
in Dublin, May 11, 1740, ‘‘ the oldest Barris- 
ter in the Kingdom” (Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal, May 10-13, 1740), will dated April 
8, 1740, proved Prerog., June 18, 1740, leav- 
ing a son Witxtam (see above) by his first 
wife, and a daughter Rebecca (apparently 
by his second), who married, at St. Michan’s, 
Dublin, July 11, 1745, Charles Eccles, of 
Kceclesville, Fintona, Co. Tyrone. 


William Stewart, Capt. It is not easy 
to understand this entry, unless another Wil- 
liam Stewart became Capt, in the Regt. 


H. B. Swanzy. 
(To be continued). 


Marca 28) fo23. 
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- sodalragemae DICK TURPIN LETTER. ' 
—A copy of an interesting Dick Turpin 
letter has been kindly forwarded to me by 
the Rt. Hon. Edward Wood. The letter is 
in the possession of Mr. Wood’s father, Vis- 
count Halifax, who adds the following note: 
This letter was in the possession of Richard 
Littlewood, Esq., of Cantley, near Doncaster, 
having been in the possession of that family 


since 1750. Mr. Littlewood’s grandfather at that | RE 
The birth place of this ecclesiastic has 


time occupied the farm of Nether Cantley. 
Early one morning, a labourer in his employ, 
on going into one of the barns to thresh, 
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found a piece of paper, on which he said was | 
some writing. Mr. Littlewood began to read, | 


“J, William Turpin,” ... . “Hey, Master,” 
his man exclaimed, ‘“‘ Has Turpin been here?” 


which caused Mr. Littlewood to refrain from | 
to draw the! 


reading more, and endeavour 
man’s attention from the subject. On after- 
wards looking round the barn, he observed the 
marks of a horse having entered it, which in- 
duced him to order the man not to thresh 
there again for a day or two. 
much in the neighbourhood of Cantley, and 


Turpin was | 


particularly of a wood about three miles from | 
the village of Gatewood. Mr. Littlewood had | 


sen him more than once on the open com- 
mon, and on one occasion was very near him 
mounted on a beautiful grey mare, Cantley is 
abut 9 miles from Hickleton, and formerly be- 
weed to an uncle and afterwards to a cousin 
of mine. 


| Cheshire family of 


It was with the name of Richard that | 
Turpin was baptized on 21 Sept., 1705; in | 


the name of Richard he was convicted at 
York on March 21, 1739; as Richard he 
was executed on April 7, 1739, and as 
Richard he was buried in St. George’s 


Church, York, yet the letter in Lord Hali- | 


fax’s possession (printed as written) makes 
him ‘William.”? It runs: 

I William Turpin highwayman was 
drove in here by stress of weather and fear 
af being discovered but J desire you dear 
friend, you who belongs this barn, not to 


make any discovery of anybody being here | 
for I am forced to stay in this neighbourd | 


for a considerable time and shall not do 

much more mischief than I have done you 

this night to anybody hereabouts. You 

perhaps have heard that there is a great 

reward offered for taking me but let not 

that make you endeavour to seek my ruin 

who means you no harm. _ perhaps I may 

be forced to lye another night. 

The actual entry in the Hempstead (Essex) 
parish register regarding the baptism of 

Tpin reads: 

1705. Sept. 21, Richardus, filius Johannis et 
Mariae Turpin. 

It seems’ therefore hardly likely Dick would 


; on, 


| als ob ich eine Volksversammlung ware 
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alter his Christian name and still describe 
himself as ‘‘ Turpin, the highwayman.’ 
Later he did adopt the alias of Palmer it 
is true—but I would refer those interested 
in the life of Turpin to ‘ The Hand of Glory’ 
(Grant Richards), in which his story, 


| together with that of other highwaymen, is 
| fully told. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
. GEORGE VERNON (1637-1720). — 


not, 1 think, hitherto been known. I there- 
fore venture to put on record evidence that 
he was born at Bunbury in Cheshire, as ap- 
pears from a deposition which I recently 
came across in the Bodleian Library while 
looking through some of the Oxford Arch- 
deaconry Papers. Wood states (‘ Athenae ’) 
that he was a Cheshire man born, and goes 
on to relate a curious circumstance connected 
with his authorship of the ‘Life of the 
learned and reverend Dr. Peter Heylin.’ The 
‘D.N.B.’ says he was a native of Cheshire, 
““but his name does not figure in the pedi- 
gree of any branches of the well-known 
Vernon.”” He was 
Rector of Sarsden, Oxon., and of Bourton- 
on-the-Water, Glos.; and the record which 
[ indicate above is a suit concerning tithes 
of the Impropriate Rectory of Churchill (the 
neighbouring parish to Sarsden), in which 
Vernon, called as a witness, states under 
date 1670 that he is 32 years of age, andl 
was born at Bunbury, in Cheshire. The 
reference is Oxon. Archd. Papers, c. 119, 
Depositions, Mullington v. Spurrier. A 
search in the Bunbury Parish Registers or 
among wills of that place would no doubt 
add further particulars . 
EK. Sr. Jonn Brooxs. 


UEEN VICTORIA AND GLADSTONE: 
A PARALLEL.— It has often been said 
that Queen Victoria, discussing Mr. Glad- 
stone, complained that he talked to her as 
if he were addressing a public meeting. She 
may have done so, and it is interesting to 
note that Bismarck made the same remark 
about 1850. - He had been purposely left 
alone with Gagern, the president of the 
Frankfort assembly. After a time Man- 
teuffel came in to see how they were getting 
and, as soon as Gagern had withdrawn, 
Manteuffel asked Bismarck what he had said. 
‘* He harangued me as if I had been a public 
meeting ”’ (‘‘ Er hat mir eine Rede gehalten, 
wie 

was Bismarck’s reply. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


SHERATON FAMILY.—Can any reader of 


‘N. & Q.’ identify the source of some , 


printed pages containing matter relating to 
the Sheraton family? They form two sheets 
(S and T) of a quarto volume, and are 
numbered from 129 to 144. On pp. 129-30 
is an account of the Rev. John Wallis; p. 
131 contains a note of acts of the Consistory 
Court of Durham relating to various Shera- 
tons, pp. 132-3 abstracts of wills in the 
Durham district registry, and pp. 134-144 the 


wills of Sheratons from 1582 to 1616. These , 


wills contain many interesting northern 
words, and for the citation of these it would 
be of value to know the title and date of 
the publication in which they appeared. 
W. A. CRrarciIe. 


ADGERS’ HIEROGLYPH.—Can any 
correspondent interpret the following 
atrange sign which was some time ago chalked 
on the left pier of the front gate of a house 
at, I think, Boxmoor? 






v 





The police cannot solve the problem, 
neither can the British Museum Reading 
Room. The India Office has been tried in 
vain. A letter from the Superintendent of 
the Museum Reading Room says ‘“‘ It does 
not appear to be in any Oriental language.’’ 

Ropert PrERPOINT. 
LK-LORE: BLACK CATS. —In Ger- 
manic folk-lore black cats bring misfor- 
tune, accompanying or representing evil and 
witches. Whence comes the English saying 
“* Black cats are lucky ”’; and what its age? 
C. R. M. 
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MARCH 28, 1985, 
‘HRISTOPHER MILLES.—Among those 
who came into contact with Shakespeare 
especially in or about 1572, is there record 
of pr ag Milles or Mills, who was 
sometime resident in the Quar Ali 
Paris? — 
J.C. W. 
LN COLNSHIRE BAGPIPES.—In Act L 
Sc. ii, of 1 Henry IV, Falstaff speaks of 
‘the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,” 
Was Lincolnshire famous for its bagpipes in 
Shakespeare’s day? Does the instrument 
still survive in the county ? 
8. S. 8. 


URIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF 
CHURCH.—There existed in Cornwall, 
and perhaps in other counties, a prejudice, 
presumably due to superstition, against being 
buried on the north side of the church. Can 
anyone explain its origin? 
H. C. Mincuin, 


Lewer Bourne, Farnham. 


YONSECRATION CROSSES AND MASON 
MARKS. — What was the number of 
crosses placed on a newly consecrated church 
in pre-Reformation times, and their situa- 
tion? Where are mason marks to be chiefly 
found in old churches? Are they confined 
to any one period of Gothic a 


LDERSBROOK HOUSE, CO. ESSEX.— 
Does any reader know of any print or 
any description of Aldersbrook House, near 
Ilford? It was for many years the residence 
of Smart Lethieullier, the antiquary, and 
was pulled down in 1786. 
C. H. Crows. 
60, Wansted Park Avenue, 
Aldersbrook, E.12. 
ICHARD DIGHTON.—I shall be grate- 
ful for information from any reader as 
to the cartoons, caricatures, or coloured 
pictures of celebrities of the day, etched, 
drawn or published by the above, either at 
Charing Cross or elsewhere, in the early 
part of the last century. Is there a list of 
these, or a book dealing with the subject, to 
be obtained? Any information will be 
welcomed. 
G. N.C, 
ANGSTON OF SARSDEN, OXON, — 
From what family of Langston did these 
derive? Davenport’s ‘ Lords Lieutenant and 
High Sheriffs of Oxfordshire’ states tha! 
John Langston of Sarsden, Esgq., High 
Sheriff in 1804, purchased this estate from 
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leaving an only son, James Haughton Lang- 
ston, Esq. (Sheriff in 1819) and five 
daughters. J. H. Langston married in 1824 
Lady Julia Moreton, daughter of the second 
Earl of Duciv, and his daughter and heiress 
married her cousin the third Earl, who suc- 
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Sir William Walter, Bart., and died in 1812, 


ceeded to the Langston estates on the death | 


of his father-in-law in 1863. Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry ’ for 1847, enters the name, 
but gives no particulars of descent. The 
arms Burke gives, however, Or, on a chevron 
between two roses, in chief, gu., and a 
dolphin, in base, ppr., three cross crosslets, 
or, are those of the ancient family of Lang- 
ston of Caversfield, Oxon, as given in the 
Heralds’ Visitation, though a second coat is 
given elsewhere in the same record. 
K. St. Joun Brooks. 


EDRIFF.—In what part of London was 
Redriff situated, where Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders is said to have lived at one stage 
of her career ? 
J. R. H. 
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also mentioned one George Smith as his 
“‘servant,’”? who may have been a kinsman, 
and left him £20. Sir Nicholas made no 
mention of any property in Cornwall; all 
the property named lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Exeter, except some near Tiverton. 


But there was certainly another George 
Smith, also related to this family, and who 
may possibly have been Lord of the Manor 
of St. Ewe in 1633. In the will of Six 
George Smyth, father of Sir Nicholas, dat. 
25 Feb., 1618, Prob. [26 Parker] P.C.C. 4 


| Mar., 1620, the testator left £100 to George 
| Smythe, the son of the testator’s brother, 


Aron Smith; Sir Nicholas Smythe, Kt., 
being named as ‘‘myne only _sonne.’’ 
Would George Smythe, son of Aron 
have been called ‘‘ esquire,’’ if his father had 


not been a knight? Even George Smith, 


‘second son of Sir Nicholas, was only called 


LD MARBAEUF (ENGLISH) CHAPEL, | 


PARIS, — Galignani’s ‘New Paris 
Guide’ for 1855 gives the situation of the 
above as ‘10 bis, Avenue Marbaeuf.’”’ The 
French printed map with the guide 
does not, however show any avenue 
Marbaeuf, but there is a ‘‘ temple”’ 
marked in the rue Marbaeuf and 
another in the rue de Chaillot, which I 
believe was the situation of the first English 
chapel in this neighbourhood. A map of 
1869 shows the rue des Gourdes of 1855 re- 
named, apparently, the rue Marbaeuf, 
while the rue Marbaeuf of 1855 has become 
the allée Marbaeuf. Down to a much later 
date, however, the chapel is still described in 
the guide as in the avenue Marbaeuf. Any 
information about the old chapel, its situa- 
tion, and the re-naming of the streets in 
this quarter would be of interest. 

N. E. Y. 

EORGE SMITH OF EXETER (fl. c. 
1625).—At cxlvii. 424 (s.v. Monk of 
Powderich: Carkeke of Ermington), I sug- 
gested, perhaps rather rashly, that ‘‘ George 
Smith, of Exeter, esquire, Lord of the Manor 
of St. Ewe,” Cornwall, might have been 
George, son of Sir Nicholas Smith, of Larks- 
beare, Devon, «wt. 11, in 1620. In the will 
of Sir Nicholas Smith, dat. 22 June, 1619, 
Prob. 5 July, 1623 [74 Swann] P.C.C., I 


now find he named his second son as ‘‘ George | 


Smith, gent.,” and left him £500. He 


‘“gent.’’ in his father’s will. 

Little seems known of this family. The 
Harl. Soc. Visit. of Devon 1620, gives only 
one ancestor to Sir George Smith of 
Maydeworthy* (but both his wives were of 
good families), and adds in parenthesis that 
Sir George was ‘‘ uncle to Robert Smith of 
Ilminster.’”” Who was this? 

Information as to George Smith, Lord 
of the Manor of St. Ewe, 1633, would be 
welcome. 

EpitaH Bryant. 


LLEN: MARRIAGE WITH DESCEN- 
DANT OF JOHN HAMPDEN. — In- 
formation would be most gratefully received, 
as to a marriage, 1640-1720, between a grand- 
daughter or other direct descendant in the 
female line of John Hampden the Patriot, 
and a man named Allen. John Hampden’s 
daughters were :— 

1. Elizabeth = Sir Richard Knightley, 
K.B., of Fawsley. 

2. Anne=Sir Robert Pye, M.P., Farring- 
don, Berks. 

3. Ruth=Sir John Trevor, Sec. of State 
to Charles II. 

4. Mary=1. Col. Rob. Hamond; 2. __ Sir 
John Hobart, Bart. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Allen defeated 
the Dutch in 1665. Whom did he marry? 
Whorn did his son marry ? 

The following particulars have been al- 
ready ascertained :— 

John Allen, 1731, was son of the Rev. 
Thomas Allen, Vicar of Blidworth, Notts. 


- His father, John Smith, of Borage. 
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Thomas Allen, of Thornton, near Pem- 
broke, served with Cromwell. He had a 
grandson John, 

David Allen (Co. Pembroke) had a son 


John. 
71, Onslow Gardens, S.W. K. M. 


APOLEON IIT IN ENGLAND. — My 
grandmother, now dead, used to tell me 
that before Napoleon III became Emperor of 
the French, he lodged next to her parents, 
over a baker’s shop, I think, in Marylebone. 
She always concluded the anecdote by saying, 
‘““we used to call him Mr. Buonaparte.”’ 
Could any correspondent tell me where these 
lodgings were? The only London address 
of Napoleon’s that I have seen was certainly 
not this. My grandmother was born in 
1852(?) and married in the early ’fifties in 
Marylebone Parish Church. She had an 
unhappy childhood owing to her father’s 
second marriage, and neither my mother nor 
myself ever heard her father’s address. She 
may have forgotten it as she was over eighty 
when she used to tell me this. Her maiden 
name was Brookery, and either one or both 

of her parents, Irish Catholics. 

D. S. Drake. 


ELAGARD: DRAYCOTT.—In Debrett’s 

‘ Baronetage’ for 1819, under the Sib- 

bald Baronetcy, it is stated that Sir James 

Sibbald married Eliza Delagard, niece of 

Anna Maria Draycott, who became Countess 

of Pomfret; and then occurs the following 
curious statement : 

Delagard of London Esq. left issue, 

1. Anna Maria, who took the name of Dray- 
cott before marriage, and m. in 1764, George, 
Earl of Pomfret, and d. in 1785. 

2. William Delagard, who died at Bombay 
in 1760. His son, William Delagard, E.I.C.S., 
assumed the name of Draycott, and died in 
Bengal in 1768; and his daughter Eliza became 
Lady Sibbald as aforesaid. 

What is known of the family of Delagard 
(which sounds of foreign extraction), and 
why did the Countess of Pomfret drop her 
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mon request. At present it does not appear 
to be so much used although I heard it only 
a few weeks ago, It would be interesting 
to know ii this use is met with elsewhere and 
what is the explanation of it. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

[The ‘E. D. DD.’ marks * vine” as used in 
this sense in Northumberland, Durham, and 
Cumberland. It refers the reader to “ Keely. 
vine” compound of “vine” and “ keel ”=], 
Red earthy substance used for marking; 2. Any 
marking substance, black or red. It is said, 
under ‘ Vine,’ that in Durham “ pencil” al- 
ways means slate-pencil.] 


‘¢ ALK AND HISTORY.” — ‘ You know 
the old proverb—ale and history.”— 
litheredge ‘Man of Mode,’ 1676, Act I: 


‘ Works,’ Verity, 1888, p. 253. What is or 
was the proverb ? 
G. L. AppErson. 
34, Compton Road, S.W.19. 
‘¢ TITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND 


WALES.”’ — George Owen, in ‘The 
Description of Pembrokeshire,’ 1603, says 
that the county ‘‘is usually called ‘ Little 
Kingland beyond Wales,’’’ and that “ Mr. 
Camden calleth it ‘ Anglia Transwallina,’” 
Are there any earlier examples of the use of 
either term? 

Davip SALMON. 
Narberth. 


JLAY WANTED.—I wonder if of your many 
readers there is an old playgoer can tell 
me this: 

What was the name of the burlesque in which 
one of the characters personated by the late 
Lionel Brough, was sitting at a table reading 
a newspaper saying: “ Here is news—Whalley 
has joined the Jesuits, and Wagner found a 


tune!” 
W. A. Hara. 
EFERENCE WANTED:—Where is Glad- 
stone’s statement to be found: — “The 


| Principle of Liberalism is trusting the people, 


paternal name and assume that of Draycott | 


before her marriage? She appears to have 
been the adopted daughter of Lady Jane 
Coke (de jure, Baroness Wharton), who left 
her her large fortune. Can any one ex- 
plain? 
CuRIovs. 

66 YIE *” — A LEAD PENCIL. —In my 

youth I frequently heard a lead pencil 


called a ‘‘ vine’’ by the workmen in Durham | 


County. ‘‘ Lend us your vine”? was a com- 





qualified by prudence; the principle of Conser- 
vatism is mistrusting the people, qualified by 
fear.” o a 


| em WANTED.--I should be grateful if 


someone would tell me who is the author 

of the lines quoted by Merivale (‘ History of 

the Romans under the Empire,’ ch. xliv, vol. 5, 

p. 146), as “the noble sentiment of a patriot 

of our own, that 
There is on earth a far diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than parliament or 


king.” 
Cc. A. ©. 
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4 nace Maitland, in his ‘ History of London,’ p. 
omy Replies. 1,374, and Pennant: in his ‘London,’ 5th 
resting - ee ea edit. 1813, p. 371, give abbreviations of the 
re and MATFELLON. story of the Hebrew or Syriac origin of 
(cxlviii. 119, 158, 194). Matfelon. Pennant refers to Stow instead 

EW. 5 : . | of Strype’s Stow. 
pBESUMABL Y Augustus Hare in his} A correspondent, calling himself ‘‘ Poly- 
sed ib ‘Walks in London’ gives no reference | pragmon,”’ wrote to The Gentleman’s Maga- 


for his statement that ‘‘ Matfellon”’ is | zine. 1790, vol. lx., p. 613, that he had 
n, and . ae ” | bd - ¢ 2 -P ? r © 
Keely.. } derived from Syriac word Matfel. MR. | consulted his Oriental dictionaries as to the: 
el ”=]. ARCHIBALD SPARKE gives a reference, but it! word “ Matfelon,” 
2. Any isnot quite precise. It should be, not Stow, | oh , , 
ae , ‘ baa ence I learnt that, allowing for the differ- 
i sit ut Strype’s Stow, 1720, book iv., p. 45,° ence of the vowel in the first syllable, an a for 

wl. 1: ,an o, it is an Arabic noun, which has two 
It was a more probable account of the name senses, either of them suitable to the Virgin 
| know Vatfelon, ascribed to St. Mary the patroness | Mary; foetum secum habens & foeture vicina.’ 


ry." | of this parish Church, which | once heard | The former I [Polypragmon] I should prefer, 
Ty: r. jiven by a reverend minister in Essex, viz.,| nothing being more common than to see the 
ct : that the word was of an Hebrew or Syriac ex-| mother of our Lord represented with her in- 
t is or waction: [here two words in Hebrew charac- fant in her arms. 

wry or two forme of one word), ie2)uatfel In his ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ 1803-7, 
sei miza est, ic., She that hath lately brought Vol. iv., p. 445, under ‘St, Mary, White- 

forth a‘son. chapel,’ James Peller Malcolm quotes New- 
YON) If the Latin is a true translation ‘a court as saying, ‘‘ that in the London Regis- 


‘The fim” has to be added. Strype in a mar- try it is called Ecclesia beate Maria Mat- 
, Says § ginal ‘reference, attributes this interpreta- fellon, and Ecclesia alba Capella, sive 


Little. ff tion to Mr. Wells, sometime Vicar of Horn- °¢at@ Marie Matfellon.” : 
“My. Bb church. Malcolm, after expressing his doubt about 
ie” This suggestion is supported by the asser- the attribution to Oriental etymology, con- 


use of — tio that pilgrims and warriors brought tinues, 
home from the Holy Land ‘‘some smatter- _I have been informed by the Rev. Edward 
MON, ings of the language with them.” Two Robson, the worthy curate of this parish .. . 


: : . “415. | that a friend saw in an old French heraldic 
aamples from epitaphs, in St. Faith’s book at the British Museum, the emblazoned 


F Z 
- many uder St. Paul’s, are cited, | arms of a family of Mathefelon; this circum- 
an tell Archilevita Dei Rabi Abnus alme Joannes, &c. | stance appears conclusive in fixing the deriva- 
and tion of Matfellon, and it is corroborated by 

which : Soe .. , | Stowe, who says, he had seen records in which 
he late. | ~ bis,cum quinis in Adar bonus est sibi| the parish is termed Villa Beate Marie de 
; Finis. | Matfellon, dated 21 Richard ii. It is therefore 


‘eadin | 
hall “4 In the first, the words alluded to are | extremely probable that some of the above 


ars “Archilevita ? and ‘“‘ Rabi”: in the second amily were antient lords of the manor, and 
the word is ‘‘ Adar” for the month of | that - bore wacadiesner sis 4 3e : 
HARB. March. This is not very convincing, being mere 
Glad- The epitaphs from which these lines are | he@r-say evidence. The suggestion quoted by 
“The | 4ken are given in ‘The Tombes, Monv- | Mr. Sparkek, that Matfelon meaning knap- 
people, | ments, &¢., lately visible in St. Paul’s| Weed refers to ‘Matfelon or Knapweed 
Conser- } Cathedral, and St. Faith’s under it,’ by | fields,’ appears to be the likeliest explana- 
fied by | Major Payne Fisher, [1684] Privately re- tion. Although dictionaries such as John- 
yu _| Minted 1885, Edited by G. Blacker Morgan, %0n’s, Ash’s, Webster’s, give the word, ‘The 
|. | op. 171, 175. . . Strype gives John Abny English Dialect Dictionary’ assigns it to 
teful if | for Joannes Abnus. The second epitaph is North Yorkshire quoting Jacia nigra, mat- 
author | m William Lyly, in which Payne Fisher’s feloun Sin. Barth. (c. 1350) 24. OFr. 


ore ri reading is, Mathfeloun ‘“‘iacea nigra” (Alphita). 
patriot Po bis cum quinis, in Adar Marcio est bonus | RosertT PIERPOINT. 
‘ibi finis, | In a booklet, ‘The Story of St. Mary 


, This is probably incorrect, as the other four | Matfelon’ (sic), by G. Reginald Balleine, 
ont or | Res are, or are intended to be, hexameters. | M.A., sometime Assistant Curate, the fol- 
Probably “Marcio est’? is meant as an | lowing concerning the derivation of the word 
A. C. interpretation of ‘* Adar ”’ i *‘ Matfelon”’ appears on pp: 9and10. There 
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were two villages, one Mile End, the other 
Matfelon, and the author says: 

Many attempts have been made to explain 
this name, some of them very wild—the place 
where cattle were killed (i.e., meat-felling) ; the 
place where boils were cured (Mater—to ma- 
cerate; Felon—a boil); the place where felons 
were scared by the tolling of a bell; whilst one 
ingenious writer actually derives it from the 
Arabic Mutawaladatun! It is true that mate- 
felun is the old French name for Adder’s- 
tongue, a common fern which may well have 
abounded between the road and the river, but 
it is difficult to see how a French botanical 
term could have been in such general use in 
England as to give its name to a village. On 
the other hand, Medfurlong is a_ place-name 
which we find in other parts of the country, 
and Matfelon may very possibly be a corrup- 
tion of this. 

W. WILLS CLINTON. 


*¢ DISTILLER ”’ (exlviii. 189). —. Much 

infermation may be found in the ‘ Old 
Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal,’ edited 
by Dr. Rimbault. There were two ‘‘ Yeo- 
men of the Chapelle’’ or ‘‘ Pisteleres,’”’ i.e., 
readers of the epistle. There were “‘ gospel- 
lers’’? also. The ‘‘ Pisteleres’’ were ‘‘ chosen 
irom amongst the children of the chapel 
whose voices had recently changed.”” It was 
an intermediate step between the eight 
“children” and the twenty-four ‘‘Chaplains 
or Clerkes.”’ 

Each Pistiler received threepence per diem 
with clothing and other allowances. I am 
inclined to think that by Lawes’ times the 
duties were merely nominal. Sometimes | 
they promised to take Holy orders, e.g. : 

Thomas Pearse sworne Pistiler the 24th of 
March, 1609 [10] with this addicén: 

You shall also sweare that if you lyve unto 
the full age of 21 yeares, that then accordinge 
to your faithfull promise now made you shall 
take uppon you the holy order of a Deacon in 
Godes Church or to procure a_ dispensacoén 
thereby to doe his Majestie the office and dutie 
of a Deacon in His Royal Chappell, so longe as 
ye shall be a member in this place. =e 

On Nov. 18, 1592, ‘‘ was sworne Thomas 
Morleye from the Epistler’s place to the 
Guspellers place and waiges,’’ and on Dec. 
16, 1623, ‘‘ John Cooke, a basse from Litch- 
field. was sworne pisteler,’”? and I believe 
him to be the father of the celebrated Cap- 
tain Cooke. He died in 1625, and was 
succeeded by Henry Lawes. 

JosePpH C. BRIDGE. 


Chester. 
[cES IN ENGLAND (exlviii. 34, 177).—1 | 
am indebted to my friend, Mr. A. | 
Pompa, the editor of the Ice Cream Trade | 





Jvurnai for permission to use from the 
records he has discovered of the making and 
use of ice cream. I should think the earliest 
Knglish recorded mention of ice cream is to be 
found in the time of Charles I., for the Ki 


‘so liked the ‘‘ frozen eggs’? (moulded ice 


cream) made by his Italian chef Dimeo or 
Demirro, that he gave him a pension of £20 
per annum provided he retained the secret 
ot these eggs for his royal master. They 
were evidently strawberry or raspberry ice- 
cream mould, with a vanilla ice-cream ¢oat- 
ing on the outside. 

In 1688, the London Gazette and Covrt 
Circular, No. 2,383, p. 2, gave a description 
of an official banquet, and mentioned that 
all such fruits, iced creams and other var- 
ieties as the season afforded, were served. 

Mr. Pompa’s discoveries range from 
Biblical times. He recalls that ‘ The 
Glutton’? wrote a book on Cookery. Snow 
was obtained and placed in vessels, saltpetre 
quickening the freezing in the making of ice- 
cream. Marco Polo was the first to see 
frozen water and frozen milk in Mongolia— 
the first mention of water and milk ice 
being sold commercially. I must refrain 
from giving away more of Mr. Pompa’s 
information, and would refer your enquirer 
to him at 10, Laystall Street, Clerkenwell, 
E.C. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


NELL GWYN (exlviii. 173, 213).—I would 
. refer your enquirer to Peter Cuning- 
ham’s ‘ Story of Nell Gwyn’ and the sayings 
of Charles II related by Cuningham. An 
edition by Gibbings and Company, 1903, 
gives particulars as to relics. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ANALETTO’S DRAWING OF STF 
PAUL’S (cxlviii. 188).—This drawing 

is undoubtedly from the garden of old 
Somerset House. Two oil paintings from 
an almost identical point of view were 
exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in 1920. One of them, by Scott, belongs to 


| the Marquess of Sligo. The other, which is 


the property of Mr. F. A. White, was also 
at first ascribed to Scott, but it was after 
wards found to be by Canaletto. The ap- 


| pearance of the watergate is well known; i 


may be seen in various illustrations, for 
instance, in that on p. 90, vol. iii. of Cassell’s 
‘Old and New London,’ entitled ‘ Somerset 


House and Stairs.’ , 
Puitie NORMAN. 
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ETS « INFORMATION WANTED 

(cxlviii. 187). — 1. The Rev. Edward 
John Wrottesley was the son of Commander 
Kdward Wrottesley, R.N., by his wife Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Tringham. He 
yas born Nov. 9, 1814, was educated at 
Westminster School and Trin. Coll., Camb., 
and died Jan 19, 1901, Vicar of Brewood, 
Staffs, to which he had been appointed in 


1863. 

9 Charles William Chalklen was born at 
Deptford, Kent. See ‘ Admissions to Trinity 
College, Cambridge,’ vol. iv, 215, 

G. F. R. B. 

ENTLEMEN OF THE PRIVY 

CHAMBER (cxlviii. 188).—A fairly full 
wcount of the Gentlemen of the Privy 
(hamber is given in ‘ The Book of the Court,’ 
by William J. Thoms, 1838. On p. 3532 
will be found details of the dress worn. 

AKEN ALBRIGHT. 


ian HERBERT, ist EARL OF 
PEMBROKE (p. 1570) (cxlviii. 189).— 
The following description of the LKarl’s 
personal appearance is quoted in James HE. 





Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage of England,’ vol. 
ii, p. 20. It is taken from John Aubrey’s 
‘Letters,’ vol. ii., p. 478. 
He was strong sett, but bony, reddish fav- 
cured, of a sharp eye, stern look. 
Doyle gives a portrait, which is described as | 
From a Prayer-book: (once his). 
There is a portrait of the Earl in the 
National Portrait Gallery, which is repro- 
duced in vol. i. of the Illustrated Catalogue | 
(1901), p. 39. The picture is there said to | 
have been purchased in 1890 and the painter | 
to be unknown. 
In the life by Sir Sidney Lee, in the | 
‘D.N.B.,’ mention is made of a silver | 
medallion portrait (1562) by Stevens, a Dutch | 
medallist, which may be seen in the British | 
Museum. According to the same authority | 
there is a painting of Pembroke with a dog | 
at Wilton House, and he also appears in | 
Streeter’s picture of Edward VI at Bridewell | 
Hospital, while other portraits belong to | 
Rar Beauchamp and Charles Butler, Esq. 
(Cat. Tudor Exhibition,’ 1890). His | 
portrait in the stained glass window in Wil- | 
fon Church is said in the ‘ D.N.B.’ to be a | 
modern restoration, that of his first wife | 
being original. There is a portrait in H. | 
Holland’s ‘ Herwologia Anglica ’ (1620), and | 


trait (1048)) in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
vol. v. (1895), p. 100, 
Epwarp BEnNsLyY. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS SOUGHT 
(cxlviii. 188). —The coat of which Mz. 
TOLLEMACHE seeks identification is that of 
the Royal Arms of England as borne from . 
the accession of George 1 in 1714 until 1801. 
The fourth quarter is Hanover, which I 
venture to blazon, anglice, thus :—Gules, two 
lions passant guardant or (Brunswick); im- 
paling or, semée of hearts gules, a lion ram- 
pant azure (Lunenburg); in base point, 
gules, a horse courant argent (Saxony); over 
all, an inescutcheon gules charged with the 
crown of Charlemagne (as a badge of the 
office of High Treasurer of the Holy Roman 
Empire). 

In 1801 France modern was omitted and 
Scotland took the second quarter; Hanover 
was borne on an inescutcheon ensigned with 
the Electoral Bonnet and England was 
repeated in the fourth quarter. In 1816, 
when Hanover was raised to the rank of a 
Kingdom and George III assumed the title 
of King of Hanover, the Bonnet was replaced 
by the Hanoverian Royal Crown. 

The Royal Arms displayed in the Alder- 
men’s Court Room in the Guildhall, Lon- 
don, include the Bonnet and it has been 
asserted that this example of the Arms in 
this form in a public place is unique. 

G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for 
kind replies to the same effect.[ 


| ABRAHAM COWLEY (cxlviii. 163, s.v. 


‘ Memorabilia ’).—The Sloane MS. con- 
tains the following: Royal letter to Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge, that they permit Cowley 
to hold his fellowship for the next seven 
years without taking orders—c. 1660 (856, f. 
52); Extracts from C.’s works by W. Charle- 
ton, XVII cent. (5962, f. 57); Epitaph in 
Westminster Abbey, late XVII cent., Lat. 
(1030, f. 59b); Cowley owned in XVII cent. 
MS. 509. A rustic temple to his memory 
was in the grounds of Barn-Elms. 

J. ARDAGH. 

T. MARGARET MOSES (cxlviii. 189).— 
. After the Great Fire thirty-five of the 
destroyed City Churches were not rebuilt, 
the parishioners worshipping in one of the 
rebuilt churches, though they kept their 
independence. Thus the church of St. 
Margaret Moses, Friday Street, not having 


the American Library Association’s ‘Por- | been rebuilt, since then St. Mildred’s, Bread 


tait Index’ notes the reproduction of a por- | 


Street, has always served the two parishes. 
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Stow, writing in 1598, gives the following ex- 

planation of the word Moses:. ‘So called, it 

seemeth, of one Moyses, that was founder or | 
new builder thereof.’’ Commenting on this, 

Mr. C, L. Kingsford says: ‘‘ The name may | 
be due to ‘ Moyses sacerdos,’ who occurs in 
deeds of St. Paul’s about 1142.” ‘The church® 
is called St. Margaret Moses in 1256 (Hist. 

MSS. Comm., 9th Rep., 15, 62, 68). 

Putte NorMan. 


St. Margaret Moses was situated in Fri- 
day Street. It was destroyed in the Great 
Fire and not rebuilt. The parish was united 
with St. Mildred, Bread Street. According 
to Stow it was named after ‘‘ one, Moyses, 
that was founder or new builder thereof.’ 
See Harben, ‘Dictionary of London,’ Wheat- 
ley and Cunningham, ‘ London Past & Pre- 
sent,’ and Jenkinson, ‘London Churches 
before the Great Fire.’ 


A. §..J. 
The Church of St. Mildred, Bread. Street, 


bears the additional name of St. Margaret |’ 


Moses, because the church of that parish 
was burnt in the Great Fire and not rebuilt, | 
and the two parishes were united. The 
name may have been St. Margaret of the 
Mosses, from ‘‘ Moss,’? a spring. . Stow re- 
marks (ut supra). 

The old church stood on the east side of 
Friday Street and was dedicated to St. 
Margaret of Antioch., It appears to have 
been founded in the XII century and restored 
by one Moyses, either a merchant or a priest 
of St. Paul’s. In the book of St. Albans, 
1486, and in the Bishops’ Bible, 1568, Moses 
is spelt Moyses. John Rogers, martyred in 
Mary’s re'gn, was one of the Rectors. At 
St. Mildred’s is a copy of. Matthew’s Bible 
(Tyndale’s version) with marginal notes by 
Rogers The Registers from 1559 and 
Churchwardens’ accounts from 1547 and an 
old chest are preserved. On the vane of St. 
Mildred’s there are two M’s intertwined. 

Water E. GawTHorp. 

[Mr. W. Courrnorre ForRMAN and MR. ARCHI- 
BALD SPARKE thanked for replies]. 

St: MILDRED’S COURT BURIAL 

GROUND (exlviii. 187).—Unlike the 
sites of St. Pancras Church and 
Gerrard’s Hall close by, this site does 
not bear one of the excellent name 
tablets provided by the L.C.C., but 
it is evidently that of St. Mildred im 


‘the Poultry, demolished in 1872, when the | 


parish. was united ‘with: that of St. Olave, 
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Jewry, whose church was pulled down’ ‘in 
‘1888, and both parishes united with St. Mar. 
garet, Lothbury. Like other St: Mildie 

the church was dedicated to the Abbess of 
Minster, daughter of a prince of Mercia, who 
died c, 700 a.pv. John de Asswel is recorded 
«ws Rector in 1325. In 1457 the church was 
rebuilt ; in 1626 restored as many other City 
churches were at that period, and eventually 
consumed in the Great Fire, 1666, ‘The 
parishioners during the rebuilding wor. 
shipped in Grocer’s Hall, The stream 
Wallbrook flowed beneath its foundations, 
In 1580 Thomas Tusser, author of ‘ Five 
hundred good pointes of Husbandrie,’ . was 
buried in the old church. Wren rebuilt it 
as a very plain church in 1676, there being 
a single column in the interior supporting 
a corner of the tower which was surmounted 
by a ship in full sail. The proceeds of the 
sale of the site went to the building of a 
church in St. Luke’s and the pulpit and 
other fittings were presented to that. church, 
but the organ went to High Cross Chapel, 
| Tottenham. The site is occupied. by the 
Gresham Life Insurance Company’s Offices. 


Watrer FE. Gawruorpr. 


G, F. W. doubtless means the churchyard 
of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. © The ground 
was given to the church about 1420 by Sir 
John Shadworth who was Lord Mayor in 
1401. A Bill authorizing buildings to be 
erected on this ground was introduced in 
the Lords a few days ago. It was backed by 
the Bishop of London. 

W. Covurtnorre Forman. 


According to Harben (‘ Dictionary of 
London’) the court is first mentioned im 
1799, and was formerly called ‘‘ Scalding 
Alley.” It is mentioned by Stow and pro- 
‘bably also in Mrs. Holmes’s ‘ London Burial 
Grounds,’ but alas, there is no adequate 
‘index. J. Arpacu. 


AST HOUSE ON LONDON BRIDGE 
(cxlviii. 26, 69, 84, 105, 138).—There 1s 
a slight reference to Nonesuch House (Vv. 
ante, p. 139) in ‘ Mary Pryor, A Life Story 
of a Hundred Years Ago,’ by Mary Pryor 
Hack, 1887: : 
In an ancient account book of the expendi- 
ture of the Lord Mayor of London, there 18, 
under date of 1558: “ Paid to Durran, the pay 
ter, to bye colours to paynt the vaute at Maiot’é 
Palace, in part payment, xxxs to bye the yaute 
in oyle colours substantially. The quote pert 
jasper colour as the newe house on Lon 
| Bridge is; all the nayles in stone colour, @e 
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«mall pillars in perfect green colour.” ‘The’ 


“ house on London Bridge,” which sup- 
ied such a brilliant pattern for the Lord 
Mayor’s ps.ace, was made entirely of wood 
prought ove: from Holland in pieces ready to 
be fitted together. Even the fastenings were 
ef wooden pegs, not a nail being used in the 
whole fabric. It bore the name of Nonesuch 
House, and, when erected in the reign of Kliza- 
beth, was accounted “ the wonder of London. 

Nonesuch House was near the South end of the 
bridge... . In the early part of last [eighteenth] 
eentury “one-half of this house was occupied 
by Mr. Bray, a stationer, and the other half 
by’Mr. West, a drysalter.” : 

It was here that Mary Bray [afterwards 
Pryor] was born in 1737. Andrew Bray, son 
of Nathaniel Bray, of Hertford, was a rag- 
merchant 


and a Quaker. NorMAn PENNEY. 
URTING: CUST (exlviii. 172).—There 
was a Thomas Lurting, of Southwark, 
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HE COW AT FUNERALS (exlviii. 172, 
209).—Whilst not quite germane to the 
query the following extract from ‘ Satyre of 


‘the Lhrie Estaitis,’ by Sir David Lyndsay 


died 1713, aged 84, about whose adventurous | 


voyages there is a full account in a pamphlet, 
firs; published in 1710, entitled ‘The Fight- 
ing Sailor Turn’d peaceable Christian,’ 
many times reprinted. There is a vivid 
account of the burning of the treasure-gal- 


loons of Spain at Santa Cruz by Blake in | 


More data if wanted. 
Norman PENNEY. 


RIENTATION OF CHURCHES (cxlviii. 
135, 178, 196).—In the planning of the 
Liverpool Cathedral the usual method of 
orientation was purposely disregarded. The 
architect of the Cathedral, Mr. Gilbert G. 
Scott, in referring to the west front, speaks 
of it as ‘“‘the quasi-west front, for, as is 
well-known, the Cathedral will lie due north 
and south.”” These words are from ‘A 
Description of the Liverpool Cathdral, 
specially written for The Liverpool Daily 
ost and Echo by Mr. Gilbert G. Scott, 
architect of the Cathedral,’ published in 1904 
on the occasion of the laying of the founda- 
tion stone. 


1657. 


ArtTHUR BowEs. 
Newton-le-Willows, 


I was articled to the late Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, and I remember he told me that 
the eastern position of the altar referred to 
the fact that before Augustine’s time the 
original Church of Britain was a branch of 
the Eastern Church as distinct from the 


| wife’s mother. 





of the Mount (1490-1555) illustrates the 
harshness of the mortuary laws. They ap- 
pear in ‘The History and Antiquities of 
North Durham,’ by the Rev. James Raine, 
M.A. (1852) : 


The vickar tuke the best cow be the heid, 

incontinent, quhen my father was deid, 

And quhen the vickar hard tel how that my 
mother, 

Was deid, fra hand, he tuke to him an uther: 

Then Meg, my wife, did murne baith evin 
and morrow, 

Till at the last scho deit, for verie sorrow: 

And = the vickar hard tell my wyfe was 

eid, 
The third cow he cleikit be the heid. 


Thair upmost clayis, that was of raploch 
gray, 
The vickar gart this clark bare them away. 


H. Askew. 


BUTTER CROSS (cxlviii. 47, 86, 106, 121, 
196).—I have just recently recollected 
the existence of another Butter Cross in the 
neighbourhood of Alveley, a village in south- 
east Shropshire a few miles north-west of 
Kidderminster, the birthplace of my first. 
About a mile from this vil- 
lage, at the junction of four roads, one of 
which leads to Hampton-Lode Ferry across 
the Severn, may be seen a cross about five 
feet high, resting on a circular base. The 
head of the cross is rounded and on each 
of its four faces traces of a maltese cross 
are discernible. The cross is known locally 
as the Butter Cross, and tradition says that 
Alveley was once visited by a dreadful plague 
and rather than risk infection by entering 
the stricken village the country people 
brought their butter to the cross and sold it 
there. 
This is a similar tradition to that associ- 


| ated with the Ravensworth Cross mentioned 


Western Church which Saint Augustine | 


introduced from Rome, and that it was as 
an emblem of that connection the orientation 


of the altar and the eastward position | 


@enerally originated. 
RoBeRT PEARSALL. 


at the third reference. 

It has been suggested, however, that the 
Alveley Cross indicates the site of an old- 
time open-air market place. (See ‘ Shrop- 
shire’ by John Ernest Auden. Little Guide 
Series, 1921). 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 


*¢ MOP-HOLE”’: ‘“ TOPPING” (12 S. v. 


233). — At the reference appeared a 
letter from me, in which, as a proof of the 


' respectable ancestry of the modern slang. word 
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‘‘ topping,”’ I quoted Gabriel Oak’s remark quently kept in genteel houses, as an 


in chapter xxxvi1I of Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd’: ‘‘I thought 
you didn’t look quite so topping as you used 
Os. wae ‘a 
I have now found a very much earlier 
example of the use of this word. 
‘Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous 
Moll Flanders’ (p. 281 of a recent edition 
published by Guy Chapman in his Watergate 
Library) has the following: 


Defoe’s | 


They told me one night that there was | 


brought into the prison late the night before 
three highwaymen .. . taken after a gallant 
resistance . . . we prisoners were all desirous 
enough to see these brave, topping gentlemen, 
that were talked up 
had not been known... 

J. oe, HE. 


ROBERT UVEDALE (cxlviii. 189). — He 
was married at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
on June 20, 1678, by licence from the Vicar- 
General, for which see Chester’s ‘ London 
Marriage Licences.’ 

J. B. WuHriTMore. 


WATERMARKS (exlviii. 
202).—Through your inserting my query 
re Ralph Pexsali I had sent me an itinerary 
to the Manors belonging to the Bishopric of 
Winchester (which I have acquired), of Sir 
William Paulet, Knt., and Ralph Pexsall, 
Armiger, dated August to September, 1531, 
the year after Wolsey’s death. The water- 
mark on the paper upon which it is written 
is a pot with a block letter B on it with a 
long tail. 
not in use later than Elizabeth’s reign. I 


: : sally | 
should like to know more about it, especially | 1865, and met with a severe castigation at the 


what the letter B stands for. 
kindly inform me? 


Can any one 
Rosert PEARSALL. 


this expression first early in 1875, when 
in Colombia (S.A.). It was in constant 
use amongst the Cornish, Welsh and English 
miners as an equivalent to Hasta luego, the 
usual Spanish form of taking leave. 
MB, A. P. 


[ALMATIAN OR CARRIAGE DOGS 
(cxlvii. 446; cxlviii. 15, 82, 141, 192).— 
The Dalmatian dog ran behind carriages long 
before the ‘‘Sea-kings’ daughter from over 
the sea’? came to England. There is in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ (or ‘O.E.D.’) a quotation 
from Bewick (Quadrupeds), of 1824 :—‘‘ The 
Dalmatian, or Coach: Dog is fre- 


to be such as their fellows | 


93, 142, 196, | 
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I am told that this mark was | 


| hands of Professor De Morgan. 
critic remarked—“ If 

| clever . 

| foolish.” 


‘6 YO LONG” (cxlviii. 171, 210).—I heard | 
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el 
attendant on a carriage.’ — 


CHaRLEs A. Coox. 


I am afraid your correspondent Mrs, KE. 
EK. Core has been misinformed. I distinctly 
recollect during the Crimean War time 
1854-5, seeing them accompanying carriages 
in Hyde Park: they were quite the vogue! 

C. D. Dickson. 

s¢mMHAT THE EARTH IS FLAT” (exlyiij 

190).—I remember very well there was a 
gentleman who called himself “ Parallax” and 
who wrote pamphlets and I think books on 
this topic. My old schoolmaster, the Rev. 
Jabez Moden, afterwards Vicar of Well, Yorks 
(who was great on astronomy), disputed pub- 
licly with him on this subject at the Corn Ex- 
change, Gloucester, in the late ’sixties. There 
was great excitement among his pupils on the 
occasion. No doubt the Gloucester Journal of 
that period and other papers would tell your 
correspondent, E. M., what he wants to know. 
Mr. Moden is dead, and I am not aware 
whether any members of his family are living, 
Ee 7 of course, search might be made at the 


Bens. WHITEHEAD, 
Chairman of S.G. 

I have an impression that the pamphlet 
referred to was written by a person named 
Rowbotham who went under the name of 
Parallax and propounded what he called the 
“ Zetetic ” system of astronomy. 

The early numbers of Knowledge, founded by 
R. A. Proctor in 1880, contained a series of 
contributions from him. Mr. Proctor, I re- 
member, extended a considerable amount of in- 
dulgence to Mr. Rowbotham, but owing to the 
unreasonable attitude adopted by Parallax, the 
contributions were stopped. ‘The Earth nota 
Globe ’ was published by the same person in 


The learned 
it be childish, it is 
if it be mannish, it is unusually 


Mr. Proctor deals with the writer and his 
views very interestingly in ‘ Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy’ (1896), under the heading ‘On 
Some Astronomical Paradoxes.’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Is the following pamphlet the one inquired 
for? :—* Flat land. A Romance of Many Di- 
mensions, with Illustrations by the Author. A 
Square. Published by Seeley & Co., 46-48, 
Essex Street, Strand (late of 54, Fleet Street), 
London, 1884. Printed by R. Clay, Sons, and 
Taylor. Price Half-a-crown.” A copy of. this 


| work is in the Library of the Constitutional 


Club. ia 
ALrreD Sypney Lewis, 

Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
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4 History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 
1700-1750. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. net). 


dongs likely though it might seem, there 
are still left tracts of English literature 
which, if not virgin soil, have been so slightly 
cultivated that something of novelty attaches 


barrenness. For barren, in truth, they are— 
and neglected for no other reason. Professor 
Nicoll’s study of the post-Elizabethan drama 
brings him here to such a tract. He has done 
much for it. He has tackled the bibliography 
of the drama for the first half of the eighteenth 
century; a useful undertaking and indispens- 
able for enabling the student to form a just 
idea of its various and abundant, though 
mainly unprofitable, productivity. He has so 
examined and sifted this material as to bring 
out where, in the midst of decay, promise of 
new life made appearance. and he lays stress 
on the fact, at once curious and important, 
that, throughout this dreary period, men of 
letters nowise abated their interest in the 
drama, while from the people at large it was 
drawing more and more attention. One great 
characteristic of this time is the increasing 
number of pens at work upon plays; another 
is the tendency of the playwrights to break 
into new fields as well as make new combina- 
tions on old territories. They had need, for 
the first years of the eighteenth century saw 
the stage in general reduced near to misery. 
The remedy for that must come from the spec- 
tators and one of the best of the sections in 
the excellent first chapter of the book is that 
which describes the audience of the time. 
Hardly less important are the careful studies 
of the stage and of the position of the actors 
and actor-managers. The chapter on Tragedy 
discusses first the tendencies of the time, then 
passes from the use of Elizabethan, Restora- 
tion and Foreign Models to a consideration of 
Heroic Dramas; pseudo-Classic Tragedies; 
Augustan Tragedies, and Domestic Tragedies. 
The method is to give short characterisations of 
the more notable page falling under each 
heading, extending these occasionally to résumés 
of the plots. This makes pages of heavy read- 
Lie and though the claims of writers like 
Lillo and Rowe, and the merit on which they 
rest, have justice done to them, the great mass 
of detail arranged with little subordination 
may prove something of an obstruction to the 
general reader. Tragedy, as Professor Nicoll 
shows by an analysis of many play-lists, occu- 
pies but a lowly position, yielding first to 
comedy, then to opera and comedy, and in time 
to pantomime also. It is of great interest to 
note the evidence furnished by these lists of 
Shakespeare’s being by far the most popular 
tragic poet, long before the advent of Garrick. 
Was there not a fashionable ladies’ Shakespeare 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Library. 


' Humours, and Sensibility. 
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Club—*‘ Shakespeare’s Ladies ’—formed to aid 
actors in staging Shakespeare? Of the foreign 
influences the most powerful was, of course, 
Voltaire. 

After considering types in general, and sur- 
veying the scope of influence from Elizabethan, 
Restoration and foreign models, Professor Nicoll 
discusses on the same plan as he adopted for 
Tragedy—the Comedies of Manners, Intrigue, 
/ Y The most import- 
ant section historically is that on the Comedies 
of Sensibility. He does not bring out very 


{ 1 | clearly what is to be understood by sentiment- 
to them and gives interest to their natural 


alism, though, perhaps, he is justified in assum- 
ing that every reader has a good working notion 
of it. One feature of it, in the comedy of thése 
early years, is, he says, ‘““ Sympathy, not with 
the characters on the stage, but as exemplified 
in their own actions ”’—a sentence not easy at 
first reading to grasp, which is a pity, because, 
if we have understood it aright, it contains 
the heart of the matter, and deserves to be am- 
plified—not without some qualification. 

For the truest understanding of the time 
the fourth chapter, on Miscellaneous Forms of 
Drama, is the one that claims most considera- 
tion. It is a picture of dramatic-art, active at a 
low level—‘‘ the degeneration of taste due to a 
complexity of standards and of aims,” as Prof. 
Nicoll puts it, contrasting it with the deca- 
dence of the early seventeenth century. Per- 
haps “ degeneration ” is hardly a wditiaes 
word here—though the cause of the confusion 
and deterioration is acutely signalised. 

Students have to thank Prof. Nicoll for the 
history of drama during a period necessary to 
be understood, but somewhat dreary to survey 
for oneself. More than that, they owe him 
much gratitude for the two lengthy appendixes 
which take up about a third of the volume. 


|The one gives a summary of documents at the 


Public Record Office connected with the stage; 
the other—a piece of work upon which to con- 
gratulate the compiler with sincere respect— 
is the Handlist of all the Plays produced for 
the first time between 1700-1750. It is the first 
list of the kind attempted and embodies all 
the information on the subject to be found in 
the newspaper collections of the Bodleian and 
the British Museum. 


The Administration of Criminal Law in 
Flanders Chiefly in the Fifteenth Century. 
By Malcolm Letts. (London: Stevens and 


Sons). 

Ww have here, reprinted from the Law 

Quarterly Review of January last, 
another of Mr. Malcolm Lett’s delightful and 
profitable studies of legal administration in 
Flanders during the Middle Ages. We would 
draw our readers’ attention to it on two 
accounts . first, Mr. Letts abounds in interest- 
ing information. This is tersely conveyed, 


yet in the inward method of it, and by a 
peculiar touch in it of graceful humanity, it 
more than once reminds us of Scott. Take 
for instance the description of the Zoendinc. 
Next the most important part of the essay is 
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founded upon the work of Philippe Wielant, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


whose writings, forming the great authority on | 


the history and law of Flanders, remained in 
considerable part in MS till the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and have 
plagiarised, without acknowledgment, in the 
most thorough-going way—by no one more 
flagrantly than by Damhouder, Wielant 

(1439 or 1440-1519) produced a constitutional 

history of Flanders (unprinted till 1864); a 

general survey of the Law of Flanders; a 

treatise on the feudal Law of Flanders, and 

works on the Civil and Criminal Law. and 

Mr. Letts brings the reader into acquaintance 

with him to good purpose. 

We read something the other day taken 
from a recent account of Louis XIV. as seen 
by his physicians, which caused the greatest 
wonder that any person could support a life 
so full of tortures, suffered at the hands of 
persons professing to assist him. Something 
like his case is the manifold endurance re- 
quired of the citizens for their good by the 
authorities of a fifteenth century Flemish 
city. Beside their severity, as our author 
points out, English procedure, even the 
General Eyre (which one form of inquisition 
used in Flanders in some measure resembled) 
appears tolerably merciful. We note with 
pleasure that Mr. Letts is providing further 
studies in this kind. 

A Most Friendly Farewell to Sir Francis Drake. 
By Henry Robarts. (Harvard University 
Press: London, Milford. 8s. 6d. net.) 

‘ie is a reprint—in black letter and _ italic 

following the original—ot a pamphlet by 

Henry Robarts, upon the occasion of Drake’s 

expedition to the West Indies in 1585. It 

consists of three addresses to Drake, followed 
hy two poetical farewells—one to Drake, one 
to his men. A copy is in Lincoln Cathedral 

Library, There was one in the Britwell 

Library, which was sold en bloc to an 

American collector in 1916: no others are 

known. The verses go with a swing, but are 

mere rhymes. The addresses are not a little 
wearisome. The lively and redeeming quality 
in it all is the writer’s indignation at the 
ungratefulness of Drake’s country and the 
bitterness of his enemies; and the value of 
the pamphlet is that of curiosity, in which 
respect it may rank tolerably high. We 
owe it to Archdeacon Blackie, who tran- 
scribed it from the Lincoln copy and furnishes 

a brief, fitting introduction. The author has 

a place in the ‘D.N.B.,’ but little is known 

of him. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, of The Hague, has 

+ sent us his first Catalogue for 1925, in 
which he describes well over a thousand items. 
Among the Incunabula we noted Jac. de 
Cessolis’s ‘Solatium ludi schacorum ’—printed 
at Utrecht c. 1473, the first edition in any 


been | 
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language of the book on which, in 1477, ( 
accomplished his first essay at a printed } 
in the English language. This would appear 
be the fitth known copy. There is one at ¢ 
Royal Library at The Hague, and three. 
French public libraries. The price ig 3! 


| Dutch guilders. Another very interesting and_ 


tare book, from the same press, and done 3 
the same year, is the ‘ De considerations. 
Kugenium Papam’ of St. Bernard of 
vaux—975 gdrs. Three volumes on the histo 

of the Dominicans in the Philippines, 

and Japan (Aduarte, 1693; Santa Cruz, 4 
Salazar, 1742), are offered together for 
gdrs. A copy of Von Siebold’s ‘ Nippon” 
is worth notice (1832-52: 2600 gdrs.) Readers. 
who are interested in heraldry may like 
to know of a _ sixteenth century Freneh | 
armorial—a ms. of 413 pages containing over | 
1100 coats and some curious historical particu. 
lars—in a folio volume: 250 gdrs. Under 4 
appear several good items concerned with : 
Japan, for example, the selected Masterpieces. 
of the Ukiyoye (Popular) School brought out 
in 1905 by S. Tajima at Tokio—five volumes with 
160 coloured plates: 800 gdrs. Bode’s ‘ Rem-— 
brandt ’ (1897-1905) is here, offered for 950 gdrs. 
The most important works in Natural History | 
are ‘ Flora Batava’ (1800-1924), by Kops, ‘von © 
Eeden & Vuyck; 1500 gdrs; Saccardo’s ‘$ lees 
Fungorum’ (1882-1918): 3600 gdrs; and the 
‘Fauna und Flora des Golfes von Nea 
brought out at Naples 1880-1917 : 1200 gdrs. 

* Harmonia macrocosmica s. Atlas universalis. 
et novus totius universi creati cosmographiam 
... exhib.,’ published at Amsterdam in 1661 
Janssonius, should tempt someone at 250 gdrs. 
and we noted a set—complete save for fou 
volumes of the indexes—of the Acta Eruditoru 
(1682-1782) priced 1000 gdrs. 


Onrrvary: HENRY CUTHBERT BARNARD. — 


} ENRY CUTHBERT BARNARD, JP. 
.L M.Inst.C.E., of Yatton, Somerset, was born — 
on April 10, 1865, and died on November 7, 
1924. He was the eldest son of the late Preb,. 
H. J. Barnard, B.A., a former Vicar_of Yat — 
ton, and commenced his career as a Civil En- j 
gineer on the G.W. Railway. He then jot 
the Public Works Department, and later the — 
Government Railway Service of what is 20W ~ 
the Federated Malay States, and helped to © 
construct and maintain the State — 
He retired in 1916, when he held the position © 
of Engineer for Ways and Works. In 1920 he — 
returned to Yatton and was keenly inter wa 
in everything connected with the past nist a 
of the village and filled many notebooks wit : 
information on matters connected with it, im — 
the hope that they would one day be em a 
in a Parish History; he made a record of the’ 
inscriptions on the older tombstones 1n Ya 
Churchyard, transcribed some of the. a 
and also did a good deal of genealogica wor 
besides being an _ occasional contributor 

“N. and Q.’ A. 8.3 
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